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Here and Ghere 


The Master of the Hour 
The electoral struggle is on. Parties are shipshape, 


programmes duly drafted, polished and publicised, candi- 
dates at their suavest ; committees, subcommittees, election 
boards are in readiness ; meetings plentiful, speeches more 
plentiful, promises most plentiful. Ballot-boxes are scat- 
tered throughout the villages, varnished in popular colours, 
and neatly labelled with suggestive designs. The 170 mil- 
lion voters may get confused about names and programmes 
but they will sort themselves out and make their choice 
between bullocks, umbrellas, torches and other symbols of 
daily interests. Today the elector glows with restrained 
pride ; the Common Man is the master of the hour, 


The Common Man 


Before the war the man-in-the-street was taken as the 
representative of democratic life. With the war and its 
aftermath, he became the man-in-the-gutter, but as this was 
no respectable name he was called the Common Man. One 
day, he might be turned into the Cosmic Man, the one whom 
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civil engineers plan to send literally flying to the moon if 
he becomes troublesome on this planet. At the present 
stage of democratic technique, the Common Man holds his 
ground. He is approached by the highest in the land, given 
all necessary promises, courted, cajoled, and even respected. 
Thig era of his will not last long, at most sixty days. From 
February onwards his glamour will wear off, and by the time 
the new Parliament assembles, he may have become the 
Forgotten Man. 


Civic Duty 


In the electoral turmoil, many people find it hard to 
make up their mind and to pick on a suitable representative. 
It is with a view to help earnest citizens in some way that 
this issue of Social Action is devoted to a concise survey of 
the political scene. Our venturing on such a treacherous 
ground should not come as a shock to good people or to 
Catholic citizens in particular. No intention is entertained 
of entering party-politics ; our purpose does not go further 
than assisting those who had little time to study the pro- 
blem or feel uncertain about the principles to be applied. 


In the recent encyclical “The Heralds of the Gospel ”, 
Pius XII wrote: “ Although it is clear that Catholic Action 
should exercise its influence primarily in promoting the 
works of the apostolate, its members are not prevented from 
joining other associations whose purpose is to reform social 
and political life according to the principles and teachings 
of the Gospel ; in fact their participation not only as citizens 
but as Catholics also is a right they possess and a duty to 
which they are bound.” 


Wake up 

The minimum right and duty is to vote at the elections. 
It can hardly be an irksome burden for any adult to bestir 
himself once every five years and deposit a piece of paper in 
a ballot-box. The only plea for abstention is torpidity of 
mind and soul, the plea of the citizen who is prepared to be- 
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come the Forgotten.Man, and who if he ba omg too late 
will be treated as a Cosmic Man. . ) 


Undoubtedly the results of aut may matter little 
personally to an individual ; they are crucial for ‘the country, 
and the Church. To-morrow’ s legislatures will decide the 
role of India in the world, the success and style.of our ¢co- 
nomic life, the educational future of our children, the em- 
ployment of millions, the relations between castes and 
classes, the cultural autonomy of minorities, and the many 
factors which will influence our daily life.. The elections 
may not turn out to your liking, but at the very least. pre+ 
vent the worst, and let not their unfortunate results be ase 
cribable to your mental torpor or moral yearn 


Our 


: It is with a view to:assist our readers in the discharge 
of their civic duty that we will publish in this issue the fol+ 
lowing notes: the Statement of the Standing Committee of 
the Catholic Bishops’ Conference, considerations on. the 
right to vote, a Statement Fr. J. D’Souza publicised inthe 
press, and comments thereon, finally a concise survey 
of the programmes of several parties (but, mercifully, not 
all of them ; there are some 120 !). 


These notes are offered for quiet reading and fair judg- 
ment. They. are intended mainly for Catholics, but they 
may prove informative to others. The community is suffi- 
ciently numerous and educated to make its weight felt in 
several constituencies ; it should be alert enough all over 
the land to promote the true interests of India. The parti- 
cipation of Catholics in social and political life, “not only 
as citzens but as Catholics also, is a right they possess and 
a duty to which they are bound”. 


A. L. 
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Catholics and the 
Coming Elections 


Statement of the Standing Committee of the Catholic 
Bishops’ Conference of India, issued at Bangalore, 
on October 23, 1951 


Within a few weeks the people of India will be called 
upon to elect their representatives for Parliament and for 
the State Legislatures. This is an event of momentous im- 
portance to the country as a whole and to religious minori- 
ties like Catholics. The well-being of the people, their pros- 
perity and progress and social order will depend mainly 
on the type of legislaters returned at the forthcoming 
elections, 

We have not the slightest desire to enter into the field 
of controversial politics or party strife nor are we concerned 
directly with political issues as such. But the continued 
safeguard of our religious and educational rights and liber- 
ties, so emphatically guaranteed by the Constitution, is a 
matter of supreme importance to us. Our flock is anxious 
to know the principles that should guide them in the choice 
of the future representatives of the country. As pastors of 
the souls committed to our care and in accordance with the 
wishes of Catholic voters for guidance, we feel it necessary 
to recall to Catholics their duties as citizens. 


Though the purposes and aims of the Church are to 
minister to spiritual and eternal interests, she is not and 
‘cannot be unmindful of things temporal, for the world in 
which we live is the road we have to tread for the attain- 
ment of eternal bliss. We, therefore, call the attention of 
our people to certain fundamental principles which should 
direct them in exercising the power of the vote ; the ques- 
tion whom to vote for is an important one, 
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1. Every Catholic who is entitled to exercise the fran- 


chise, is morally bound to take part in the elec- 
tions. 

He must vote for eandidates who will uphold the 
dignity and liberty of human personality, safe- 
guard the integrity of the family and of society 
and defend the freedom of religion and education, 
and thus effectively check totalitarian mate- 
rialism. 

He may not vote for candidates who deny the exis- 
tence of God, the human soul and a future life, or 
for such as maintain the principles of atheistic 
Communism. Without belief in God, the founda- 
tions of democracy, of family life and society 
would be undermined. Those who are blind to 
the spiritual realities of life cannot safely guide 
and shape the destinies of our land and people. 


Candidates chosen should be men of character, in- 
tegrity and ability, men who will promote social 
justice by securing for the working classes a just 


living wage and a fair place in industry, agricul- 
ture and the professions. 


The voter must also endeavour to obtain assurance 
from candidates that they will uphold liberty of 
conscience, freedom of religion and of education, 
equal treatment of scheduled castes and back- 
ward classes, irrespective of religion, and will 
promote the welfare of the country. 

Citizens should also bear in mind the supreme im- 
portance of national unity, civic peace and har- 
mony, personal freedom and respect for legitimate 
authority. They should oppose any candidate or 
party that endangers these foundations of civil 
society. 

They should also be on their guard against any 

party or candidate that presents policies or pro- 
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grammes apparently ‘unobjectionable, but.‘ who 

- seeks an alliance with others whose political ideo- 
logies are a menace to the eta poacel and 
temporal welfare of the country. 


As the future of the country depends'on the susiut at 
the ballot boxes, we repeat once again that Catholics should 
consider the exercise of the vote a moral duty. It would in- 
deed ‘be a neglect of responsibility to adopt an attitude of 
indifference in a matter involving such serious issues. 

We exhort all Catholics to take a keen interest in pub- 

lic affairs and exert themselves to the utmost to render any 
service they can to the country and the people. Catholics 
must take an active part in public life, come into closer con- 
tact with administrators and make use of every opportunity 
to remove suspicions or prejudices which may be lurking 
in the minds of non-Catholics, ; 
- Finally, we direct that special prayers be offered in all 
the churches before and during the elections to secure the 
blessing of Almighty God for our country and people, light 
and guidance for the voters, and the return of worthy repre- 
sentatives for Parliament and State Legislatures. 


May all our Catholics vote and vote well ! 
o o o 


The Homeland 

“The natural law enjoins us to love devotedly and to 
defend the country in which we had birth and in which we 
were brought up so that every good citizen hesitates not to 
face death for his native land, We are bound to love dearly 
our country whence we have received the means of enjoy- 
ment which this mortal life affords. .. . 

Moreover if we judge aright, the supernatural love of 
the Church and the natural love of our country proceed from 
the same eternal principles, since God Himself is their 
Author and originating cause.” 


‘Leo XIII. 


could only result in confusion and anarchy if it were at- 
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The Right to Vote 


“Every good citizen is bound to make the best use of 
politics, and Catholics in particular since the profession of 
the Catholic Faith requires that they be the best citizens.” 
Pius X1, “ Peculiari Quaedam”. 

Representative Government, er Se on the right to 


vote, is unanimously held to be the key-stone of the only 
type of government worthy of human dignity—Democracy. 


The force of this universal conviction is emphasised by the 


fact that the right to vote which, at least in theory, means 
government by consent, is written into the Constitution of 
many modern States, and even Totalitarian States which 
deny every right to man still make a show of granting its 
citizens the right to vote. Our age has witnessed the spuri- 
ous elections and pseudo-democracy which obtain behind 


the Iron Curtain ! 


The right to vote, like the rule of the majority, the 


ballot-box and other component parts of the Democratic 


State is the expression of the philosophy of Liberalism, which 
in the political sphere postulates man’s absolute freedom and 
right to self-government. “Every man and everbody on 
earth ” explained Thomas Jefferson to President Washing- 
ton in 1790, “possesses the absolute right of self-govern- 


‘ment. Individuals exercise it by their single will ; collec- 


tions of men by that of their majority, for the law of the 
majority is the natural law of the people.” This is political 
Liberalism par excellence! The same concept of man’s 
right to self-government is expressed in Abraham Lincoln’s 
famous definition of democracy : “ Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people.” Obviously govern- 
ment by the people, in the strict meaning of the term, is 
quite impossible in a community much larger than a village 
or a small town, and in a State with a large population it is 
neither physically, much less psychologically possible, and 
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tempted. Hence, government by the people, under modern 
circumstances when the population is very large, becomes 
government by representatives who constitute only a frac- 
tion of the people. Direct self-government being impos- 
sible, the next best thing is government by delegation or 
representation. The people choose or vote for representa- 
tives who, it is presumed, will govern according to the 
wishes of the people. This departure is fundamental to 
modern democracy, and places upon those who enjoy the 
right to vote serious and grave responsibilities. This de- 
rives from the fact, that once the system of delegation or 
representation comes into force direct self-government 
ceases to operate, and therefore, as the baffled Rousseau said 
in his Social Contract : “In the strict sense of the word, real 
democracy never was and never will be”. To say this, is to 
recognise the self-evident truth that in the nature of things, 
democracy can never be more than an approximation ! 
This approximation to real and true democracy, follow- 
ing the vicissitudes of things human, recedes or goes forward 
in proportion as popular government reflects the wishes, in- 
terests and welfare of all citizens. Here we have the test 
of true democracy, and on this test, the pseudo-democracies 
of our times reveal themselves. In terms of Catholic social 
teaching, with its insistence on the dignity and value of the 
human person, and the collective welfare of all men, the 
right of the vote as a means to achieve true democracy as- 
sumes no little importance. “Every good citizen,” writes 
Pope Pius XI, “is bound to make the best use of politics, 
and Catholics in particular since the profession of the Catho- 
lic Faith requires that they be the best citizens” (Peculiari 
Quaedam). In fact, the Catholics see in the obligation to 
work for the common welfare, a precept of the Natural Law, 
and since this obligation is usually discharged, in modern 
society, through elected representatives on public bodies and 
assemblies, Catholics, therefore, have a special duty to in- 
terest themselves in the composition of all such assemblies. 
It follows, therefore, that abstention in the use of electoral 
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rights may constitute a grave fault. In his encyclical On 
Catholicism in Mexico, Pope Pius XI, makes this point still 
more clear. He writes: “The right formation of the perfect 
Christian and citizen whose gifts and actions are all ennobled 
and made sublime by the supernatural life, will ensure as 
it cannot fail to do, the right fulfilment of civic and social 
duties , . . This being so, a Catholic will be very careful, for 
example, not to neglect the exercise of his right to vote 
when the good of the Church or that of his country is at 
stake ; nor will there be any danger of Catholics organizing 
themselves for civic and political life into various factions 
striving one against the other, or in opposition to the guid- 
ance of ecclesiastical authority.” 

If, as Pope Leo XIII write in The Christian Constitution 
of States: “It is generally fitting and salutary that Catho- 
lics should extend their efforts beyond this restricted sphere 
(of municipal affairs), and give their attention to national 
politics”, by the exercise of their electoral rights, it is no 
less important that the representatives of the people be 
wisely chosen. “Catholics must spare no pains,” says the 
same Pontiff, “ to use every legitimate means to secure the 
election of men who join to the care of the common good the 
legitimate care of religion”. This directive of the Holy 
Father is particularly important in our own times, when 
there exists a tendency of separating both politics and eco- 
nomics from ethics. Once politics becomes divorced from 
ethics it follows that expediency becomes identified with 
justice. And then, even Stalin can say that his politics 
works: but is it right ? 

Perhaps, one of the first evils which follows from the 
tragic divorce of ethics from politics is the primacy of party- 
politics over the individual conscience. It is a commonplace 
that the dictates of conscience of individuals is often over- 
ruled by the demands of party-politics. Nor does the evil 
stop here. It invades even the international field and calls 
in question the honesty of many States in their dealings 
with each other. Thus, calling Russia a friendly power may 
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be good politics but it is very bad ethics, and it ill-becomes a 
State which prides itself on the love of the righteousness, 
to sign “ pacts of friendship ” with a Government which has 
oppressed and enslaved millions of human beings ! 

' The fact is that the politician, like the statesman and 
medical practitioner, is bound by those moral principles 
which are binding on all men; further, as a politician, he 
is under a special and serious obligation which derives from 
his office, to further and promote the general welfare of his 
country. It follows, therefore, that in the discharge of his 
duties and his office, he may not violate the moral law. It 
is not, however, the business nor does it come within the 
competence of the moral law to pass judgement on the tech- 
nical methods employed to secure and advance the temporal 
welfare of the State. Matters of technique must, in fact, be 
left to technical experts. Yet, in so far as these methods 
are the result of human actions, such activity must refrain 
from offending the principles of the moral law. Hence, if 
a politician attempts to establish a more just distribution of 
the national income, the means and ways he employs must 
kéep within the requirements of the moral law. Inthe same 
way, the moral law will not attempt to tell a politician 
whether free enterprise or a planned economy will best 
further the temporal welfare of the country, or whether a 
small or large population is most conducive to economic 
prosperity, but it will censure the ways and means adopted 
to establish a free-trade or planned economy, or a large or 
small population. The right and duty of preserving the 
moral law and of enforcing its principles is common to all 
men and women, and the value of our electoral rights will 
be judged by the selection of such men and women who 
place the moral welfare of the country above the petty in- 
terests of material gain, class or party. 

The danger of party-politics and its influence on the 
exercise of the vote are not forgotten by the Holy See when 
treating of politics. In the terminology used by Pope 
Pius XI, “ politics” means “the interests of the common 
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good and not the interests of particular individuals”. 
And he warns us that.“ these parties degenerate into factions, 
if instead of seeking the common good they prefer the inte- 
rests of certain classes to the detriment of others, or, and 
this would be much worse, if they combat the principles of 
Christianity which constitutes for the whole human family 
the best guarantee of peace and progress”. Here a practical 
difficulty presents itself: if there is no Catholic political 
party, how can a Catholic use his vote or enter politics with- 
out accepting the “ party-policy”” ? Except for those parties 
which are based on definite anti-religious principles, in most 
democratic countries there are other. parties which show no 
anti-religious bias, and which allow Catholics ample room 
to share in the politics of the country. In fact, while work- 
ing in such parties, Catholics “ assume not the responsibility 
of approving what is blameworthy in the actual methods of 
government, but seek to turn these very methods, so far as 
it is possible, to the genuine and true public good, and to use 
their best endeavours, at the same time, to infuse as it were 
into all the veins of the State, the healthy sap and blood of 
Christian wisdom and virtue”. (The Christian Constitution 
of States). 
C. C, Clump, 


Duty to Vote 


Catholics would be gravely deficient in their duty if, to 
the extent of their means, they did not contribute to the 
direction of the political life of their city, their province, 
their state ; and this the more because, to quote the words of 
Leo XIII, Catholics, by the fact of the doctrine they pro- 
fess, are bound to act in an integral and conscientious man- 
ner. On the contrary, if they remain idle, the reins of gov- 
ernment will fall into the hands of those whose opinion 
offer but scant hope of security. 


Pius XI, 
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The General Elections 
bite DELHI, 

29th Oct. 1951. 


Personal Statement by Fr. J. D'Souza, s.J., M.P. 


Now that the question of the General Elections is pro- 
minently before the minds of the public, and the Catholic 
eommunity in particular, is anxious about its own repre- 
sentation in Parliament and in the State Legislatures, may 
I be permitted to make a personal statement about this grave 
matter ? My own very modest work in the Constituent As- 
sembly and in Parliament has been appreciated beyond all 
my deserts, and I am very grateful to the community and to 
the leaders of the Congress party for the sympathetic consi- 
deration they have shown me. From many quarters have 
come inquiries whether I was going to stand for election, 
and if so, for what constituency. Let me state at once 
that it has never been my intention at any time to contest 
an election on Party lines and that to all the inquiries and 


requests made to me [ gave an unhesitating answer in the 


negative. ‘I did not seek election to the Constituent Assem- 
ly, and accepted the invitation of the Congress party to 
enter it, because the selections were made on non-Party lines 
for the special purpose of drawing up the Constitution. 
Normally it would be out of place for a priest to take an 
active part in party-politics and become a centre of party- 
polemics during the exciting times of an election. Such 
participation would easily in the first place compromise the 
spiritual activity of the priest in question, and involve him 
in secular controversies and personal rivalries which are 
little in keeping with his ministry among the faithful and his 
priestly interests. Moreover such close association of a 
priest with a particular party is apt to give the impression 
that the Church itself is in.alliance with that party. This 
‘would-be erroneous as it is well known that the Church is 
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allowing her children to join any party whose programme 
and policy are not opposed to justice and the moral law. In 
secular and political matters where differences of opinion 
and programme as to the ways and means of establishing 
good government and social justice, are inevitable, she 
allows the widest liberty to her children. Thus in England 
Catholics are members of all the three leading Parties La- 
bourites, Conservatives, and Liberals. The same variety of 
opinion is bound to manifest itself among Indian Catholics 
also in course of time. 


Nevertheless I should be failing in my “uty if, at the 
end of my Parliamentary service, I did not pay a tribute of 
praise and gratitude to the Congress Party, Though never 
formally enrolled as a member of the Party for obvious 
reasons, I have worked as an associate of the Party and in- 
deed have been treated with extraordinary consideration 
by its great leaders, They came to power not as a Party 
but as the National Organization that had gained the inde- 
pendence of the country. They gave representation to all 
interests in the Constituent Assembly. The Christian mem- 
bers—Catholics and Protestants working together in close 
collaboration—found in them a sympathetic understanding 
of their problems, and as the public know, secured from them 
in the Constitution cultural and religious safeguards which 
were welcomed by all. Later on, the same helpful spirit 
was shown in the decision to include Christian converts 
among the Scheduled Tribes for whom special reservations 
have been made ; in the declaration of the President and the 
Prime Minister regarding the eligibility of Harijan converts 
to the educatonal and economic facilities given to the Sche- 
duled Castes ; and lastly in securing a just decision im the 
Travancore-Cochin Educational controversy. We may be 
sure that the unique position of Pandit Nehru in the Party 
ensures the continuation of the same policy, and that under 
his magnificent leadership the Congress will sternly oppose 
the development of Communalism which will nen the 
interests of the Minorities. we 
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«---Because of this attitude of the Congress Leaders, the 
Christian members felt justified in giving up political reser- 
vation and choosing to throw themselves completely into 
the general electorate under the new Constitution. I do 
not think that there is reason to regret this decision. A cer- 
tain number of Christian candidates have been set up by 
the Congress Party. Their number and choice have no doubt 
been influenced by their chances of success and by the avail- 
ability of tried political workers in local centres who applied 
for nominations. Other candidates for upper Houses will no 
doubt be set up in due course. I believe that these candi- 
dates are entitled to the support of the Christian commu- 
nity. I hope and pray that their success and the success of 
Christian candidates in general will not be jeopardized by 
division and opposition among Christians, and that by 
united action the Christian community will return as large 
a number of representatives to the Legislature as possible. 


_ But apart from this question of Christian candidates, 
the common electorate will bring the Christian citizens into 
close contact with their fellow citizens of other communi- 
tiés, and specially with the members of the Legislatures, be 
they Hindu or Muslim, whom they will have helped to get 
elected. Christians can certainly ask of them to see to it 
that justice is done to them and their rights safe-guarded. 
Such co-operation will foster communal harmony, and will 
promote the political homogeneity of the country. It will 
secure for us a large group of sincere friends who will un- 
derstand our ideals and in case of need, defend our rights. 
Through them, and through the Christian representatives 
working with them, we shall secure justice in regard to those 
matters wherein we still have difficulties, above all educa- 
tional problems which confront us in different States, and 
the great question of educational and economic assistance to 
Harijan Christians in which the Prime Minister’s wishes are 
not yet followed in several States. These are amongst the 
matters specially referred to in the weighty statement re- 
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cently issued by the Standing Comniittee of the Catholie 
Bishop’s Conference. 

I am making this statement on the eve of my departure to 
Europe as one of the Delegates to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations which begins in Paris on the 6th of 
November. I request my fellow Catholics, Priests and Lay- 
men, to pray for the success of the work of the Delegation 
in their efforts to secure justice for India, and to ae 
the cause of peace throughout the world. 


5 o 


Scholia on a Statement 


The Statement issued by Rev. Fr. D’Souza on “ General 
Elections ” and circularised in the general public invites 
comments and scholia: It represents strictly personal views 
which grew out of an intimate association with the work of 
the Constituent Assembly and of the first Parliament of in- 
dependent India. Those views are weighty ; yet according 
to their very tenor, they are not official views of the Catho- 
lic Hierarchy nor, as some might easily suppose, of the In- 
dian Institute of Social Order. They do not, we surmise, 
even represent the whole thought of their author with all 
the information at his disposal and the shades of emphasis 
he would like. But they are brave words. Quite a few men 
in his position would take refuge in comfortable silence ; 
yet as Mr. Maritain warns good people, “ The fear of soiling 
ourselves by entering the context of history is not virtue, 
but a way of escaping virtue. Some seem to think that to 
put our hands to the real, to this concrete universe of human 
things and human relations where sin exists and circulates, 
is in itself to contract sin, as if sin were conrtacted from 
without and not from within. This is pharisical Resetny 
it is not the doctrine of the purification of means ” 
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Priests in Public Life 


One can enter the context of history at several points 
and in diverse manners, and it is not easy to tell anybody in 
particular where and how exactly to make his entry. The 
‘context of history covers all economic, social, cultural, insti- 
tutional, political and religious circumstances at any given 
time in any given country. On the other hand it is the duty 
of the Church and churchmen to leaven up private and 
public life and “ restore all things in Christ”. This principle 
is readily admitted in its generality ; it is often delicate and 
complex of application, most particularly in the political 
field. Political art and science are related to the organisa- 
tion and government of the state and do not fall directly 
within the Church’s competence. As Leo XIII wrote, “ The 
Church holds that it is not her province to decide which is 
the best among the many diverse forms of government and 
the civil institutions of Christian states, and amid the vari- 
ous kinds of state rule she does not disapprove of any, pro- 
vided the respect due to religion and the observance of good 
morals be upheld. By such standard should the thought and 
‘mode of action of every Catholic be directed. There is no 
‘doubt that in the sphere of politics ample matter may exist 
for legitimate difference of opinion, and that, the single re- 
serve being made of the rights of justice and truth, all may 
strive to bring into actual working the ideas believed likely 
to be more conducive than others to the general welfare ”. 

Hence when and where public opinion shows the res- 
pect due to religion and the observance of good morals, jus- 
tice and truth, Catholic citizens will naturally hold different 
-views on the best methods of achieving the general welfare 
and belong to diverse parties which pursue the success of 
their candidates and of their particular programmes. On 
the other hand, between such political parties there is per- 
sonal rivalry, emotional propaganda and occasionally worse. 
It is then quite natural that ministers of religion and reli- 
gious. organisations keep out of the struggle. This is parti- 
cularly true of the clergy that must be equally accessible 
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and sympathetic to ali the faithful who have a claim on 
their ministrations. Abstention would be less imperative for 
clergymen who are detailed not to some general ministry 
but to one or other special task, though many moderns are 
so confused in their notions and passions that they easily 
identify the Church with the clergymen they know, some 
being specialists in ballistics, in chemistry, in co-operative 
organisation, etc., or others appearing irresponsive to things 
mundane. Such moderns readily conclude from their limit- 
ed experience that the Church favours or neglects ballistics 
etc. Still more readily would they denounce the Church as 
dogmatizing about language, taxation, administrative set up, 
economic conjuncture and what not, though clergymen have 
as good a right as any other citizen to hold personal opinions 
on all matters mundane. 


Exceptions 

However desirable it is for churchmen to remain above 
quarrels which embitter party-struggle, “human life, both 
private and social, finds itself in necessary and continuous 
contact with the law and spirit of Christ. As a result there 
is by force of circumstances reciprocal interpenetration of 
the spheres of political and religious action”. Such cir- 
cumstances explain how several priests were led to enter the 
context of political history and participate in parliamentary 
labours : Seipel in Austria, Rutten in Belgium, Schaepman in 
Holland, Freppel in France, etc. They rarely sought a man- 
date in direct popular elections and preferred the calmer 
atmosphere of Upper Houses. 

The sedulous reluctance of the Church to be identified 
with a particular party can also be found in the history of 
the various denominational parties in Continental Europe : 
Catholic Party (or Christian Social Party) in Belgium, 
Christian Party in Holland, Centrum Party in Germany, etc. 
Such parties were always formed as a measure of self- 
defence against anti-Church parties and regularly were 


‘open to non-Catholics or non-Christians who supported a 
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like programme. It would have been sinful to abandon the 
political field to the enemies of religion or right order. 
Wherever there did not or does not exist any dangerous 
move against religion or morality, we find no denominational 
party, though even there Catholics must and do take as active 


a part in public affairs and in national life as any earnest 
citizens. 


These few words may elucidate the very concise re- 
marks of Fr. D’Souza’s statement which bear on the part 
priests may occasionally play in the legislative work. 


Foreign Policy 

A point which is not touched in the statement is the 
foreign policy of the Indian Government and of the Con- 
gress Party. This policy was re-affirmed at the recent ses- 
sion in Delhi. It is not a policy of neutralism which keeps 
out of any international trouble, even if India has kept to 
neutrality in several instances. The policy, if we understand 
matters aright, is dictated by the non-violence and fearless- 
ness which Gandhiji gave as leading principles to the Con- 
gress. Applied to the actual circumstances it has two main 
features. The first is a deliberate aversion to war. India 
has neither the taste nor the resources to wage war ; more- 
over she rightly considers that a third world-war would be 
disastrous to world-welfare and civilization and that it 
should be avoided at all costs, a conviction she shares with 
the most eminent statesmen. 


The second feature of India’s foreign policy is a deep 
sympathy for the rising nationalism in Asia, a movement 
-which is so intimately bound with the soul of peoples that 
it will prove irresistible. Hence India is allergic to any mea- 
sures savouring of economic or political imperialism, and 
friendly to aspirations for self-government in dependent 
countries. 


In short India is prepared to offer her services and me- 
diate between rivals but she refuses to join any international 
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bloc which might become involved in war. This policy should 
not be construed as pro-communist ; official declarations and 
executive measures against Indian Communists point the 
other way. But the Government of India like the govern- 
ments of other authentic democracies believe that it is not. 
impossible to have Communist and non-Communist states co-. 
existing peacefully. This belief was current in free demo- 
cracies during and after the war ; it was common when the 
U.N.O. was founded. In those days, nations, like Portugal, 
Spain especially, were the only ones to threaten world-peace 
and to be unworthy of associating with militant democra-. 
cies! Since that time public opinion has changed, but. 
India still clings to the conviction that the best hope for 
peace lies in keeping on peaceful terms with all nations. 
People may differ about the methods of dealing with grumpy 
bears and dragons and propose first clipping their claws or 
first soothing their tempers. Fearless non-violence inclines 
to the second treatment. The non-violent fearlessness shown 
in Indo-Pakistan disputes suggests the treatment is extended. 
to lions. 


Party Programme 

The programme of the Congress party is not mentioned 
in the statement but it is analysed in another article of this- 
issue. This programme is not wholly inspired by Gandhian 
ideology. Mahatmaji would have felt diffident about the 
pace of industrialization and the extent of government control 
on economic life. He would never have countenanced any 
state-patronage of artificial birth-control which some lea- 
ders of the Congress advocate. The prestige the Congress. 
party enjoys amongst the masses is largely due to Mahat-. 
maji’s leadership, the success of the independence move- 
ment, the fair-mindedness of the High Command, its honest. 
“secularism” and its regard for minorities. 

Is that prestige deservedly shared by all Congress mem-- 
bers, especially by those who hastened to rally round the- 
flag once victory was assured ? Did all provincial ministries: 
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Show the same fair-mindedness as the High Command ? 
And what about the merits of the new candidates for elec- 
tions? These and similar questions have better be left to 
the answer of the electors. 


Christian Candidates 

One may say in general that Christian candidates who 
are followers of Congress inspire confidence, because of 
their influence at the Centre. Yet there may be others who 
-are equally entitled to a similar confidence. In view of our 
small numbers and of the need of united action, it would be 
undesirable to have Christian candidates of rival parties in 
constituencies in which electoral unity is decisive. Our anti- 
cipated appreciation goes to Christian candidates who for 
the sake of unity will withdraw before another Christian 
rival. 

What is important is that each Christian candidate 
should ask from his party two definite guarantees in educa- 
tional policy. Educational freedom is undoubtedly inserted 
in the Constitution, but there are projects of legislation in 
some provinces that jeopardise that freedom. Measures 
which require substantial endowments for opening or main- 
taining a school might be legalized, but they are unfair to a 
community which is poor and yet is running schools with a 
-discipline and efficiency praised by the Educational Depart- 
ments. Projects of unitary university (as in Patna) would 
deprive aided colleges of their legitimate autonomy. Pro- 
jects of official monopoly and of rigid management or con- 
trol of primary or technical schools are equally disturbing. 
These and the like are points which candidates must clarify 
with their party, and electors with their candidates. Let no 
candidate entrust his conscience to the keeping of his favou- 
rite party, and let no elector relax his vigilance on the doings 
$f his representatives when parliamentary labours will 
begin. 
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Backward Classes 

Another promise candidates and electors must secure 
for their party refers to the impartial treatment of Chris- 
tians who belong to the Harijan community. The Constitu- 
tion provides for special political representation of the Hindu 
Scheduled Castes, but on all other matters it makes no dis- 
crimination between Harijans on the basis of religion or 
language. Hence Harijans who have become Christians are 
entitled to the same educational and economic assistance as 
Hindu Harijans. This policy has been stressed by the Cen- 
tral Government but it has not been followed by State gov- 
ernments who with communal obduracy refuse to honour 
constitution and instructions. If we are well informed, Tra- 
vancore, Cochin and Mysore are honourable exceptions. 
Other governments appear adamant and their obduracy is 
recommended to the efficient treatment of the electorate. 
It is one thing to have principles enunciated in the Consti- 
tution, it is quite another matter to have them applied im- 
partially. This subject of the Harijans is considered so im- 
portant that “Social Action” will devote a future issue to 
their problems. In the meantime let all, but mostly Chris- 
tian; electors and candidates face their respective duty and 
‘make sure that our Constitutional liberty, justice, equality 
and fraternity be applied in the laws voted by provincial 
and municipal bodies and in the regulations and decisions 
‘of the executives. 


Bono Animo 


World-conditions appear distressing, circumstances in 
India look hard and complex, and many good people are 
tempted to take refuge in isolation and apathy. Such a de- 
featist attitude is wrong and harmful. It is not proved in 
any way that things are much worse than they were in other 
periods of the past. Were they worse, it would be one more 
reason to do our very best to remedy the situation. The 
worse conditions are, the greater also our possibilities and 
the more urgent, our duty. Let each one bring into the 
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public life the factors which will remedy all evils : good will, 
peaceful and active co-operation, devotion to daily duty, 
particularly work, more work and always work. Instead 
of indulging in useless lament, let everybody do his greatest 
best and India will successfully come out of the present 
crisis. As Paul Bourget said, “ Optimists rule the world, 
pessimists watch it going round ”. 


A. Lallemand. 


The Party Platforms 


Congress Manifesto 

There is nothing very new or strikingly original in the 
Congress Platform. The Election Manifesto and the Five 
Year Plan are characterized by a spirit of moderation and 
conservatism typical of a party that has ruled the land for 
four precarious years. Congress is aware of its deficiencies 
and seeks to minimize them by appealing to the difficult 
circumstances of the currency inflation, the refugee pro- 
blem, and the reverses of nature. 


Its objective is contained in the following lines ex- 
cerpted from the Manifesto: “The key to the character of 
the future economic and social organisation of the country 
and its motive power is provided in the Congress Constitu- 
tion, which has as its objective the establishment in India, 
by peaceful and legitimate means, of a co-operative com- 
monwealth based on equality of opportunity and of political, 
economic and social rights, and aiming at world peace and 
fellowship”. Amidst these commonplace ideals of equality 
of opportunity, respect for individual rights, and the belief 
in democratic methods, that are the common heritage of 
every party, the Congress unanimously stands, at least in 
theory, for the Secular State. This does not mean that the 
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State is irreligious, but it does mean that the State will not 
favour one religion at the expense of the other. The Con+ 
gress has done a great service to the country in clarifying 
its policy on a very delicate issue. Communalism has been 
and continues to be the chief obstacle to the unity of the 
country and the fusion of its diverse peoples into a single 
nationality. 

But while maintaining a balanced attitude eowende the 
communal question, Mr. Nehru, who dictates Congress 
policy, is now actively encouraging the introduction into 
the country of artificial birth-control methods for economic 
reasons. He has allowed himself to be duped by the bogey 
of over-population into letting loose upon the country a 
Frankenstein which will sap the vitality of the nation by 
destroying those qualities of heroic generosity and readiness 
to bear hardships that helped it to win its freedom. Arti- 
ficial birth-control is unnatural; it is more natural for a 
woman to have five or six children than to have one or two. 
In the words of A. Huxley, “ Treat Nature with Charity and 
Understanding, and Nature will repay you with unending 
gifts. Treat Nature aggressively, with greed and violence 
and incomprehension ; wounded nature will turn and des- 
troy you”. 

The Five Year Plan allocates nearly half of its overall ex- 
penditure to agriculture and rural development, irrigation and 
power ; for the Congress rightly regards agriculture as the 
main industry of India. What the nation first needs is an in- 
crease of consumer goods. In the words of Mr. Nehru, “in 
order to raise the standard of our people, we have to pro- 
duce far more wealth by our own labours. Production of 
food grains must be given first priority. Until we achieve 
self-sufficiency in that, we shall always be dependent on 
others, and that dependence will weaken us”. Nearly one 
hundred crores will also be spent on the development of in- 
dustry. Whether all this expenditure will really raise the 
standard of living of the country, only an uncertain future 
will reveal, But the spending is in the right direction, and 
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the State alone can undertake such large-scale expenditure. 
India is to have a mixed economy, a publie and a private 
sector, to adopt herself to the exigencies of a planned econo- 
my. Obviously the public sector will be in the hands of 
government, and the private sector is expected to dutifully 
eo-operate. This will necessarily involve a curtailment of 
business initiative and individual freedom. Further Govern- 
ment will attempt to hold the price level stable during the 
implementation of the plan and this will imply ever more 
rigorous control of the entire economy. The people are ask- 
ed to submit themselves to such a stern but temporary re- 
gime for the sake of future advantages. Will people do so ? 
The truth is that Congress at present fails to arouse the 
enthusiasm it used to do in days gone by. But unless the 
people co-operate generously, no amount of planning or con- 
trol is likely to succeed. Modern democratic governments 
rule, not by coercion, but by consent. 

Zamindari is being done away with and some sort of 
compensation is being paid to the Zamindars. Congress will 
continue the same policy. It is too late now to think of call- 
ing a halt in the process of rehabilitating the tenant and 
protecting the Zamindar by an appeal to the law. If the 
Congress doesn’t do away with the Zamindari, some other 
party will. In the same way industrial labour, besides be- 
ing assured fair wages, is also assured a sufficiency of housing 
in the Manifesto. Inequalities in income are sought to be re- 
duced by progressive taxation and the prevention of illegiti- 
mate gains from tax evasion and black-marketing. The 
Congress envisages'a vast programme of educating the 
masses with a special stress on craft training to prepare them 
to play their full part in actual life. 

The social programme of the Congress is concentrated 
on the uplift of the backward classes and the rehabilitation 
ef refugees from Pakistan. The Congress promises the 
backward classes special advantages to raise their status to 
enabie them to hold their own on an retry ners with the 
rest of the community. 
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The refugees number 75,00,000. Many of these displaced 
persons have been settled on the land or given employment 
in towns. According to the Manifesto nearly Rs. 140 crores 
have been spent on relief and rehabilitation of displaced 
persons. In addition Rs. 50 lakhs of acres of evacuee and 
other land have been given to them. Nearly 86,000 new 
houses have been created by Government for them. As the 
figures stand, this is a commendable effort. But the refugees 
are far from being satisfied. Their worries are not mainly 
material but rather emotional and psychological. They still 
find themselves comparative strangers in what they consi- 
der to be their homeland, and feel hurt by the cool treat- 
ment meted out to them by the local population. Of course 
time is the best healer of sorrow ; but the Congress pro- 
gramme still envisages the problem of the refugees solely 
from the purely material aspect. 

While the Congress favours linguistic provinces on the 
principle of preserving the local cultures of the diverse peo- 
ples of the country, where the people themselves so desire, 
the times are out of joint for the implementing of such a 
programme, What we first need in the country is unity. 
We have still to be forged into one nation. Then the diverse 
cultures may be permitted to spring up from this single 
matrix to lend variety and colour to a distinctly Indian cul- 
ture. But the clamour for linguistic provinces conceals the 
sharp cleavages that still divide the minds of our country- 
men, The Congress is right in preferring unity to Provin- 
cialism, or for that matter Communalism. 

The Congress maintains that India’s foreign policy has 
been a positive contribution to world peace. Without ally-. 
ing itself with any bloc, India has striven to be friendly with 
every nation. Her underlying ideology has always been de- 
mocratic and therefore she has many more ties of sympathy 
and alliance with the western democracies. The only real 
source of anxiety is the Kashmir issue which she hopes to. 
settle amicably with Pakistan, but without sotentig her: 
own rights or compromising her position. La 
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_ On the whole Congress intends carrying on the present 
policy of the Government. The Manifesto is sober and con- 
servative, though it deviates from some of the Mahatma’s 
cherished ideals. But times change and we must change with 
them. Unfortunately, Congress leaders do not seem to have 
been fair to the electors by suppressing in the manifesto their 
determination to control population by artificial methods. 
Worse still! The old ardent spirit of achieving great things 
lies dormant. The emphasis has changed. It is not the popu- 
lar will or popular enthusiasm that will carry out the Con- 
gress objectives, but rather the Government elected by the 
majority. Obviously, the new Government will be a people’s 
government, but little attempt is made to enthuse the people 
themselves in improving the country. This is a change to 
be deplored. When will we have the old fighting spirit 
again ? It was the surest way to success. 


Socialist Manifesto 

The Socialist Manifesto is high-lighted by several deep- 
ly controversial issues. If the Party eschews physical revo- 
lution, its leaders are certainly out to achieve a revolution 
in social surgery. Congress rule and policy is bitterly at- 
tacked. The Zamindari system is to be scrapped immedi- 
ately and the bigger Zamindars are to be paid no compen- 
sation for the loss of their lands. But the right to a mini- 
mum of property is admitted, — not more than 30 acres how- 
ever for every actual tiller of the soil. Some sort of rehabi- 
litation compensation will be paid to the smaller landlords. 
Co-operative farming is to be encouraged to make possible 
the use of agricultural machinery and modern advanced me- 
thods of farming. To raise the yield per acre of land and to 
bring waste lands under cultivation, “ bands of land volun- 
teers will be raised in the village to dig wells, tanks, com- 
post pits, drains, etc.” The State will assist these volun- 
tary “ bhumi sevaks”. To reclaim 130 million acres of waste 
lands, the State will raise and equip a Food Army from the 
landless and poor of the village, 
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- The Socialists believe in nationalisation of the basic 
industries of the country as the panacea for most of our 
economic ills. The Manifesto reads: “Lack of adequate 
capital is the chief problem of industry. Private savings have 
failed to supply the necessary capital. We have therefore 
to depend on institutional savings for our requirements. 
Credit institutions thus form the main source of capital 
accumulation and whosoever controls these determines the 
pattern of economic development. Similarly insurance is 
helpful in ensuring saving and consequently capital forma- 
tion. All these institutions therefore must be nationalised.” 
To prevent the rise of a bureaucracy they suggest decentra- 
lisation. How this is to take place is vaguely suggested. 
The local boards and panchayats are to serve as the imme- 
diate centres for a decentralised system. Moreover natio- 
nalised industries are to be managed by public corporations. 
However the idea of independent management corporations 
of government concerns responsible only to the government 
for general policy has been scarcely practised elsewhere to 
any considerable degree to justify its advocacy in the pecu- 
liar economic conditions in which this country is placed. 
But industrial labour has always been the pet child of the 
Socialists, and all the glittering prizes of a Welfare State 
will be theirs if the Socialists come into power. 

The Capital Levy is to be used as a pruning knife to 
achieve economic equality within certain specified limits. 
This instrument, like progressive taxation, will lop off all the 
topmost peaks in personal income. But the method is dras- 
tic enough to cause a flight of capital from the country, and 
capital is what we most need now. The policy of the ruling 
party can never afford to be so utterly ruthless in a demo- 
cracy and the Indian Socialists still profess to be social de- 
mocrats, 

The Socialists always profess to be on the side of the 
labouring man. Agricultural labour will be paid a minimum 
wage: Co-operative farming will be started and cottage in- 
dustries encouraged. Industrial labour besides fair wages 
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will also have some part to play in the management of in- 
dustry through Works’ Committees, and will even be per- 
mitted to audit the company’s accounts through their own 
auditor. Social insurance against sickness, accidents and 
old age is guaranteed by the party. But the workmen must 
pay a price for these benefits. All of them must belong to 
a recognized trade union. The Union Shop is to be the work- 
men’s motto in the Socialist State. On this point he must 
yield up his freedom and must join the Shop Union. But 
this policy has its dangers. A lot of disgrunted people will 
enter the union and threaten its unity. 


The Socialists rightly lay stress on decentralisation of 
political power. In this sense they are political pluralists. 
Government bureaucracy is the greatest threat to individual 
liberty today. But the Socialists fail to point out how to 
achieve such decentralisation. They also intend infusing a 
new spirit of service and efficiency into government depart- 
ments by introducing drastic changes. Finally they wish to 
establish linguistic provinces in accordance with the wishes 
of the people concerned. 

Between the Russian and the American politico-econo- 
mic systems the Socialists propose a third alternative. Like 
the Congress they prefer to remain outside any international 
tangle, and intend working for collective security, and 
friendly relations with all the Governments of the world 
especially the weaker nations. 

The social programme of the Socialists is interesting. 
They intend spending Rs. 100 crores over a period of ten years 
to provide educational opportunities to the scheduled castes 
and tribes to help remove the cultural and educational lag 
between the advanced and backward class. As for the re- 
fugees the Socialist Party intends giving them the first 
priority in the process of rehabiltation. Government will 
help the refugee to settle down in accordance with his 
wishes. This in large measure will turn the sense of frus- 
tration and despair of the displaced person into a new faith 
and hope in himself and his future. 
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The Socialist’s programme is certainly bold and progres-. 
sive, But before advocating such radical changes, are the 
Socialists really aware of the kind and the state of the 
human material they wish to mould into an up-to-date de-+ 
mocratic people ?. The Indian masses are still backward, 
ignorant, illiterate ; mentally inhibited by social and reli- 
gious customs of centuries. The Socalists programme is much 
too far-reaching and revolutionary to be achieved by peace- 
full democratic means. Only the stern measures of a dicta-. 
tor will be able to enforce the Socialist ideals swiftly and 
efficiently. But the Socialists proclaim that they are a hun- 
dred per cent democrats. 

Socialist naivete is surprisingly laid bare in their utter © 

belief in the power of the State to achieve almost anything 
and everything. The individual seemingly counts for little 
in the Socialist paradise. He needs to be nursed and mother- 
ed by that paragon of rare virtues, the State. It is true that 
the Socialists speak of decentralisation. But it is always the 
public instituton that shoulders the responsbility of guiding 
and controlling the individual. 
Fortunately for the Socialists their party programme merely 
points out the way ; it does not guarantee that if the party is. 
voted into office all its dreams and promises will come true or 
be fulfilled. 


The Krishak Mazdoor Praja Party 

The Party upholds the place of agriculture and agricul-. 
tural labour in the concern of government as against the 
growing power and importance of organised industrial 
labour, Since its leaders have only recently seceded from 
the Congress Party their aims still remain the same as those 
of the Congress. There is only a difference in stress and ac- 
cent on the methods advocated by the new Party for the 
achievement of the common purpose. 

Great importance is laid on a thorough overhauling of 
the administrative machinery which the Party finds too cum- 
bersome and hide bound for its tastes, especially when state 
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interference into the lives of the people is on the up-grade. 
‘Their main concern is with agriculture and the improve- 
ment of the lot of the peasant and the landless labourer. But 
the suggestions they make are the popular ones of develop- 
ing cottage industries, cheap power, and co-operative farm- 
ing. They tend to regard modern machinery from the Gan- 
dhian angle and would prefer that people in this country 
should recapture the bygone spirit of Swadeshi-ism. In 
other words, they expect people to patronise home-spun 
goods for foreign commodities in order that we might be able 
to import more and more capital goods which the country 
so badly needs. 


At the same time they are not in favour of outright 
nationalisation of all industries by Government, In their con- 
ception nationalisation would lead to placing too much 
economic power in the hands of the administration. More- 
over in their own words “under nationalisation, labour too 
in the end fails to get a square deal”, This is perfectly true ; 
though not all people may think so. However the party de- 
sires that large-scale business should be managed by public 
‘corporations, 


_. The equitable distribution of wealth is sought to be 
achieved through decentralised and socialised industry and 
through co-operatives. This is certainly a step in the right 
direction. The Party claims that the refugee question has 
been badly mishandled, and intends providing the refugees 
with more sympathy, and understanding to solve their emo- 
tional difficulties. To keep out of any and every interna- 
tional complication is the clue to the party’s foreign policy. 

Besides these few differences, the Party has little to 


offer in the way of a new or progressive outlook on the In- 
‘dian situation. 


Bharatiya Jan Sangh 


Outlining the programme of the Sangh, Dr. S. P. Mooker- 
jee said that the Party of which he is the leader believes in 
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the goal of a reunited Bharat. ° “ We hold the opinion that 
the partition of Bharat was tragic folly,” he continued, The 
Sangh would like reunion to be achieved by peaceful means. 
The Party. lays great stress on the need for a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of the Hindu minority in Pakistan 
and of the evacuee property dispute. . It proposes that the Ka- 
shmir case should be withdrawn from the UN., and no plebi- 
scite need be held because “ Kashmir is an integral part of 
India and should be treated as any other state”. The rea- 
son for this intransigent attitude is the bitter hostility the 
members of the Sangh feel for Mr. Nehru’s “ SpEcsaenent 
policy ” towards Pakistan. 


The Sangh stands for the “ highest traditions of Bhara- 
tiya Sanskriti (culture) that bind all peoples together in 
ties of real amity and fraternity”. The Sangh professes to 
accept all citizens of Bharat within its ranks, irrespective of 
castes, creed, or community. 


. The Party believes that the country’s fercign policy 
should be more realistic. It finds that it has gained little in 
maintaining links with the Commonwealth, since Britain has. 
always regarded Pakistan with a favourable eye. 

As for its internal policy, the Sangh attaches great im- 
portance to the solution of the basic problems of food and 
cloth, and checking the rising price of essential commodi- 
ties. It desires improved agriculture and extensive land re- 
form, and a well balanced overall economy. State control 
and State ownership should be enforced in case they are 
necessary. for the common welfare, but the Party believes. 
in the sanctity of private property and the wholesomeness: 
of private initiative. 

Finally the Party is out for a policy of progressive de- 
control. The Party hopes to become the spearhead of the 
Opposition in Parliament, though it is ready to assume the 
reins of Government if called upon to do so. 

Some people consider the Bharatiya Jan Sangh to be 
merely the political expression of militant Hindu revivalism. 
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that has become notorious in this country under the initials 
R.S.S.S. Although the ostensible leader of the Party is Dr. 
S. P. Mookerjee, the Party, they maintain, is inspired by the 
ideology and controlled by the leadership of the R.S.S.S. 

While members of all communities are invited to join 
the Party, its connection with the R.S.SS. and its ideology 
naturally confine the party membership to caste Hindus. 
It hopes to build up a strong Opoosition to the Congress in 
the coming elections. But being a Party of the Right, it 
cannot agree with the main Opposition groups which are 
Leftist. Nor can it join hands with the All India Scheduled 
‘Castes Federation, to which it is diametrically opposed in 
its ideology. 


The Shiromani Akhali Dal 


This is another of those mushroom parties that aims at 
uniting the Sikhs for their own social and economic uplift. 
The objects of the party are the formation of a Punjabi- 
speaking province, and full compensation to be paid to the 
displaced persons from Pakistan out of the Indian Exche- 
quer. It bitterly resents the discriminating policy of the 
Government and especially Congress leaders towards the 
Sikhs. It favours the establishment of linguistic provinces 
to preserve the separate culture of the different peoples of 
India. It extols democracy and endorses the legislation of 
a minimum wage for agricultural labourers, At the same 
time it requires compensation for expropriated Zamindars. 
From where all this money is to come does not seem to 
bother the Party, 


Why the Sikhs should want to form a new Party to 
safeguard their interests in the growing tension of Commu- 
nalism within the country passes imagination. Linguistic 
provinces will only serve to enhance the disparate tenden- 
cies seeking to gain the upperhand to dismember the coun- 
try. A saner policy would be for the Party leaders to place 
their grievances in a forcible manner before Government, 
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or lay their demands clearly before their representatives in 
Parliament, because as a political party they have few chan- 
ces of success and still less of influence. 


Scheduled Castes Federation 


In contrast to the fine phrases and wordy ideals of the 
other Manifestos, the Party Programme of the Scheduled 
Castes Federation is refreshingly practical. ~~ 


The watchword of the Scheduled Castes Party is “ Equa- 
lity”. This flows from the very composition of the Party. 
The Party wants not merely equality before the law, but 
economic equality and equality of opportunity conjoined 
with freedom for every citizen to develop in his own way, 
Deep respect for the human individual who is regarded as 
an end in himself is the basic reason for the claim of equa- 
lity. The Party believes in the Parliamentary system as the 
best political safeguard for democracy. 

How does the Federation escape the charge of being 
communal ? If it is not open to all, the Manifesto maintains. 
“nonetheless it is out to serve all and co-operate with all 
who prove worthy of co-operation ”. 

The policy of the Party is essentially adaptable to cir- 
cumstances and is not tied down to any preconceived ideo- 
logy. “It is ready to adopt any plan of social and economic 
betterment of the people irrespective of its origin, and pro- 
vided it is consistent with its principles.” 

The Party Programme is built up on a realistic accept- 
ance of the difficulties that face the country. It is out to raise 
the status of the backward classes, not only by primary 
education, but especially by higher education, so that meme 
bers of the Scheduled Classes might be able to undertake 
any administrative post which they may be called upon to 
shoulder. The problem of poverty — India’s main head- 
ache — is to be solved by increasing food production and 
cutting down the population through artificial birth-control. 
The Federation is prepared to adopt the latest methods to 
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increase food production. It proposes’a mechanized agri- 
culture, large co-operative farms, and adequate manuring. 
The State must loan out the machinery to the farmer on hire. 
The landless labourers are to be given the 93 million acres 
of cultivable waste land in the country. Side by side with 
agriculture, a supply of cheap. power is necessary for cottage 
industries. This is the only way to solve India’s unemploy- 
ment problem. — 


A similar realistic outlook pervades the policy which the 
Party has chosen to tackle many more modern problems that 
have arisen with independence, The Party is ready to set 
up linguistic provinces for gains in administrative effi- 
ciency ahd internal peace. Corruption in the bureaucracy 
is traced to Congress half-hearted methods of stamping it 
out and to its close connection with big business. The Party 
will try to put a stop to inflation but does not say how. 


The foreign policy of the Party is to be guided by the 
same practical-sense. Let Kashmir be partitioned between 
India and Pakistan on the basis of religious affiliations. India 
should distinguish between Capitalism and Parliamentary 
Democracy, and make friends with the democratic nations. 
There is no need for India to champion Red China. She has 
‘enough to do to look after her own interests. 


In order to increase the resources of the country, India 
should cut down her expenditure on armaments, levy the 
salt tax again, and abandon the prohibition scheme which 
is depriving the government of a vast source of income. 
“Prohibition is sheer madness . . . It has produced more 
crime and the worst sort of demoralisation of the lower 
classes,” reads the Manifesto. It further states, “the giving 
up of the levy of the salt tax was a concession to mere senti- 
ment.” Finally the Party desires the nationalisation of In- 
surance to provide everyone with security and to enable 
Government to obtain the capital it needs for development. 


__.. The Party Programme emphasise the Party’s readiness 
to co-operate with other Parties, provided they are prepared 
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to respect its principles. But it draws the line at the Hindu 
Mahasabha, the R.S.S.S., and the Communist Parties, pre- 
cisely because these Parties in some way infringe on its fun- 
damental ideals. Yet co-operation is desirable in order to 
have two main Parties in the country. And such co-operation 
is possible if the Co-operating Party is ready to respect the 
autonomy of the Scheduled Castes Federation, and “to 
pledge its support for the social and economic benefits of 
the Scheduled Castes ”, 

As far as it goes, this programme is about the only one 
that tackles the problems that beset the country in a realistic 
spirit. There is no appeal to grand principles, high ideals or 
drastic revolutionary changes. Natura non facit saltum. The 
Party has the courage to deal with the situation squarely 
and in a constructive spirit. Obviously, their solution to the 
problem takes on a peculiar slant, since the authors of the 
Platform are mainly concerned with the social uplift of the 
Scheduled Castes. But in this programme the country’s ills 
are clearly and sharply focussed for all to see. 


The Parties of the Extreme Left 


Not much need be said about these Parties. They all 
firmly swear by the dogmas of Karl Marx and the “ revi- 
sions” of Lenin and their programmes are accordingly built 
on the Marxian-Leninist, and the Marxian-Leninist-Stalinist 
pattern, and filled with the customary Leftist word- 
jumbles. The All Indian Forward Bloc, for instance, is de- 
termined to confiscate all foreign investments, to nationalise 
all key and basic industries, to abolish the Zamindari system 
without compensation. It will demand dearness allowance 
for all government servants, private employees, and factory 
workers. Finally it will seek the removal of bans on politi- 
cal and class organisations. 

But this programme is tame beside that of the Revolu- 
tionary Socialist Party, which toes the Marxian line and — 
disagrees with the present revisionist policy of Stalin, How- 
ever the Party still swears fealty to the Soviet Union and 
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ardently believes in revolution. Any type of appeasement 
towards the petty Burgeoisie as is being actively encouraged 
by Stalin in the countries behind the Iron Curtain is whole- 
heartedly condemned. The Maxist-Leninist stages to the 
supremacy of the proletariat are fixed in number and no in- 
termediary stage may be introduced. Any attempt to do so 
is a betrayal of the pure Marxian ideology and the cause it 
upholds. 


We need not delay on any of the other programmes of 
the Leftist Parties. They merely differ in details, but the 
Marxian inspiration and revolutionary methods are all there. 
Obviously freedom and democracy find no place in such 
totalitarian platforms ; except for the verbal jargon in which 
these concepts are embodied, the reality they represent is 
certainly absent. 


Conclusion 

We have given our readers a brief summary of the pro- 
grammes of the most important parties competing for the 
elections. We have also attempted some short criticism of 
their main ideas and tried to bring out their contributions 
especially towards the solution of the social problems of our 
times. Obviously it is impossible to expect complete agree- 
ment with our readers on every important point. Quot 
capita, tot sententiae. But within the large circle of dis- 
agreement there is always room enough for agreement on 
fundamentals, We hope that these pages will be of some use 
in helping the elector to know what the election is about, 
and for what causes he is asked to go to the polls. How he @ 
is to exercise his vote is not our business, except to advise ¥ 
him to give the Party Platforms his mature consideration 
and then to use his vote for his own good and that of his 
country, and in accordance with his conscience. 


A. Fonseca. 
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